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Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
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Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 


” 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it 
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®riginal Communications. 





THE CHRISTIAN SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING INSTITUTION. 
WE have given the sketch of a transparent 
painting which has been exhibited in private 
circles, and to many of the clergy, for the 
last eighteen months. It was recently 
brought before a public meeting at Chelten- 
ham ; upon which occasion, the Rev. John 
H. Sharwood, of St. Paul’s Church in that 
town, a minister distinguished for his un- 
wearied attention to the schools and to the 
welfare of the poor, presided. Several 
clergymen attended the meeting, which, by 
ema of the Rev. Francis Close, was 

ld in the large infant: school-room, and 
was crowded to excess, 

The subject. had. been previously sub- 
mitted to the heads of-colleges at Oxford, 
and the vice-chancellor gave his sanction 
to the exhibition: of the painting: at: the 
university. 

The eommittee -is ithe enlarged, and 
a public meeting in Metropolis is in 
contemplation, whem farther proceedings 
will be resolved: 

The object of the inatitation is described 
in the words, “ But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” The 
means to be employed, and the spirit in 
which they should be employed, areindicated 
on the columns, and the result which may 
be hoped for:in obeying these Divine com- 
mands on the entablature. 

By following the course dictated by reli- 
gion, not only will the more truly valuable 
and enduring advantages be realized, but 
more of wealth, commonly so called, will be 
created, as a consequence, than under a syS- 
tem in which it is made an exclusive object. 

To illustrate the foregoing position, we 
will contrast the present with the proposed 
mode of employing destitute families. 

At present the twelve hundred persons 
flock to a newly-erected manufactory, in 
the neighbourhvod of which no convenient 
dwellings may be found; compelled to pay 
exorbitant rent for damp cellars and dreary 
garrets, unhealthy and dilapidated, they 
are seattered about:without either schools 
for: their children.or places of worship. 
Among their number would be found the 
average proportion..of superior native skill 
and talent, which, if properly developed, 
would. enable each possessor to earn seve- 
ral guineas per week ; but all are reduced 
to nearly one:common and miserable rate 
of wages, not: e ing that which would 
be paid to an idiot who could attend to 
some mechanical operation: Occasionally, 
work, through badness of trade, is long 
suspended, or the establishment may al- 
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together fail; all parties are disappointed, 
and again dispersed; the employer is de 
feated in his only object, that of i 
gain, and the employed not only continue 
destitute of intellectual, moral, and religious 
culture, but are deprived of the small pit. 
tance which barely sustained life. If their 
superior talents lie for ever buried, their 
ordinary powers as workmen are deterio- 
rated or wasted, through excessive toil or 
improvident habits; and society incurs a 
still further loss in the necessity for consta- 
bulary force and yee induced by the 
e most imperative of its 


search of the bread that 
to work, but unable to find employment, 
Constant occupation will be regarded as 
indispensably necessary to their general 
well-being and improvement. Great or 
peculiar talents, recognised as a gift of Pro- 
vidence for the good of society at lar 
will be aided and exercised accordin i. 
As all wealth is created by the labour of the 
people, it follows that a vast amount is pro- 
duced beyond that which: is returned to 
them in the shape of wages, or what they 
themselves consume ; and as these arrange- 
ments afford, by means of classification, the 
best opportanity of directing each species 
of talent or labour to its most congenial oc- 
cupation, a larger amount of wealth could 
be created than under a system where pecu- 
liar talent or skill can rarely find its appro- 
priate sphere of action, and where, in the 
absence of a wise economy of time and 
labour, the industry of many is so ill 
directed as to produce no real wealth, and 
thousands are totally unemployed. 

The inmates and the proprietors, oF 
shareholders, represented by the governor, 
clergyman, and committee of management, 
will stand in the same relation to each 
other as masters amd servants, with this 
difference, that the fermer, <n benevo- 
lently guiding and assisting, will derive no 
cancel benetit the usual interest 
of five per cent. for money advanced, and the 
latter will elect members out of their owa 
body to assist in the general management, 
under such regulations as may conduce t0 
the prosperity and harmony of the establish- 
ment. Those hours not devoted to regulat 
occupation will be entirely at their own 
disposal, at the institution or elsewhere. | 

If it were thought expedient, each family 
could have from two to five pounds per 
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gauam, according to circumstances, to dis- 
=— sone of as they pleased. 

The surplus, after the payment of interest 
poe wenn mg ae te rents ene 
maintenance of the producers in comfort, 
would:‘amoant, at a moderate computation, 

to four theusand pounds, which could be 
devoted first to an endowment for the 
church and to a permanent provision for 
the schools, and afterwards to a fund for 
the formation of other institutions as popu- 
lation increased, to the advancement of the 
missionary cause, or to any other object of 
Christian benevolence. 

; The buildings and the support of the 
inmates for the first year would together 
gmouat to 60,0001, which might be raised 
insbares of 201, and by loans and con- 
tribations. 


Description of the Buildings &e. 


The square of buildings surrounds an 
tea of thirty-four acres, and consists of 
ia iret jor 1200 persons, or 300 fami- 
Hom tain g four persons in each family, 

lic buildings and rll ht official 


Hbilences each Beeic, Anas rooms, & 
front and back th on Fe pres ground 


and upper floors. A married couple with- 
oat children will occupy two rooms on the 
sp estima of a cottage; and in that case 

two upper rooms can he united to the 
siloining cottage, making six rooms for a 


ily. 
large room over the gateway at the 
entrance of the square is the committee- 
Toom; the apartments on each side are 
‘ iated as lodging-rooms for the visit- 
e committee and for strangers, as well as 
the residence of the secretary. 
round the buildings to the ri me 
=the angle fttieary, with the in the foreground is 
the infirmary, with the surgeon’s residence 


ae residence of the clergyman has 2 
Betden at the back, with a pathway leading 
to the charch.* 

The second angle building consists of an 
infant school on the ground floor, and a 
gr school on the upper floor, and a house 

the schoolmistress. 

wie next large building is the hall of as- 


In in te third angle building is the boy's 
school on the ground floor, a library and 
Yeeture-room on the upper floor, and house 
for the schoolmaster. 

‘The kitchen-garden, extending from one 
Shool to the other, at the back of the 


aie Pinca le of economy is not necessarily 

those of one religious persuasion, but 

tthe nur 0 pe onan aa not large, it would be 

on thet i se reads ge f religi my 
east sul of religion sho 

at and thus tn Dry establishment would con- 
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buildings, is to be cultivated by the 
children, in connexion with their education, 

The governor’s house is immediately 
opposite that of the clergyman. 

he fourth angle building is the store- 
house, with the storekeeper’s residence ad- 
joining. 

The centre building comprises a large 
kitchen, with a dining-hall above, for those 
who have no particular desire to dine in 
their own cottages. 
ae a short distance on — nt 

ildings is a manufactory m: 
spuds hatmaking, smiths’-work, &e. 
&e.; some cleanly employments, such as 
tailoring, &e., would probably be carried 
on in the cottages. 

A little further on to the right of the 
manofactory is the laundry. 

Behind the hall of assembly, and the 
gardens cultivated by the children, are the 
farming establishment, bailiff’s house, &e. 

On the hill is a windmill belonging to 
the institution. 

The whole to be sarrounded by 800 or 
1000 acres of land; but ages 9 inmates 
consist of a proportion agrical- 
tural eat a lege 7 the locality be eligible 
for farming, two or three thousand more 
acres of land might he occupied. 





THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN ; 


oR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Concluded from p. 325.) 

‘THE town of ee of some 
importance: it is guard a fort.situate 
on an island in the cova bat which is 
not of any strength. Sir John Keane's 
dis a eter eeemtetie gt nt 
out of the war, proved at once the 
bates e entertained for his emgene, 

and the reliance he placed in the na 
“ Proceed to Kurachee, and take it. ohn 
are Verbum sat. The town is situate 
close to the sea shore, surrounded by fortifi- 
cations, upon the walls of which are placed 
eighteen things that once upon a time were 
called cannon; but the air from the salt 
water, time, and neglect, have so worked 
them that they are completely useless. 
Behind the town is a Inrge square tank 
(reservoir) of water, with stone embank- 
ments, the borders of which are embellished 
with the splendidly outstretching Banian 
tree. One of these is of extraordinary size. 
This tree sends roots from its branches, so 
that when the roots reach the ground they 
act as supports to the parent branch. There 
is a small temple erected for the occupation 
of ‘four howling dervishes, and the excruci- 
ating noise performed by these saintly fei- 
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lows exceeds that made by wild beasts; in 
fact, their noise was the resemblance of 
nothing in the air above or in the earth 
below. ‘Trained from their infancy to give 
utterance to a description of howling pe- 
culiarly their own, their sanctity is calcu- 
lated from the amount of discordant notes 
‘they produce. These four worthies must 
have been chosen to inhabit this favourite 
spot on account of: their holiness alone, for 
had the seven sleepers been near them any 
morning about three o’clock, their slumbers 
would have been ended. Of appearance the 
most disgusting, their hair matted together 
with filth and ashes, their bodies well 
greased and then covered with dirt, they 
would have been little likely amongst Eu- 
ropeans to have gaized much respect for 
their religion; yet such was the credulity 
of the inhabitants of Kurachee, that they 
were applied to in all difficult cases of sick- 
ness, robbery, &c., for their talismans and 
charms, which young married females 
adopt to procure a family; old ladies, 
to regain the lost affections of some anti- 
quated Lothario; and some dupes, to dis- 
cover thieves. These people were ap- 
plied to, in short, in almost all cases 
of social life; and sometimes carried on 
that most dangerous of intrigues, love to 
a married woman. Nothing was too hard 
for them to cure, nothing too difficult to 
solve. When business did not call forth 
any exertion on their part, they were always 
to be found lying under the shade of the 
Banian tree, or satisfying the craving of an 
inordinate appetite with the offerings to 
their idol. About eight miles from Kura- 
chee is another large tank, built with very 
high ‘walls, and having an island in the 
centre. This tank has also a great number 
of Banian trees on its sides, and four 
temples. The dervishes who occupy these 
places were, thank Providence, born under 
something else than a howling star. 
They gain their living by shewing to their 
visitors a great number of alligators, that 
swim about in the water, (where they are 
daily fed by the priests,) or lazily bask in 
the sun upon the island. The priests inform 
you that these brutes will come when they 
are called, every one having a name; but as 
they did not call them, “I very much 
doubted the fact.” Certain it is, that at 
feeding time the priests ran over a string 
of names, and the huge creatures came for 
their food ; but it is rather against common 
sense to imagine they know when they are 
called. The tale can only be got up to im- 
pose upon the credulity of the natives; and 
as it answers the purpose intended, in 
rete aged let them believe it. No 
seeing this sight without the tual 
* bec! sheesh.” pe 
The Mohurrum, at Kurachee, is observed 
with the same ceremonies as in Hindostan, 


the same music, drums and pipes perpetu- 
ally playing. A hole is dug, about two feet 
deep, in which a fire is made, and the devo. 
tees march round, clashing pieces of ‘iron, 
When oneset is tired, another takes the place, 
and continue dancing from night till morn. 
ing, singing the names of two of their holy 
men, Hoosain and Hassan. On the day of 
the full moon, their taboots, or miniature 
temples, made of bamboo paper and tinsél, 
are carried down to the river, each followed 
by its own peculiar sect, and there despoiled 
of its finery, and thrown in. Thus the ob 
ject of their adoration for the last fortnight, 
and which had cost them a great deal of 
labour, pains, and money, assumes the form 
of a boat for little frogs, or crannies for 
little fish. Superstition must surely: have 
reached its acme, when that which is wor- 
shipped one day is broken up and cast into 
the river the next: yet so bigoted are the 
natives of India to their own religiousoh 
servances, that any attempts to gain them 
over from their blindness (as far as regards 
religion) is sure to be met with rejection and 
utter scorn. In some instances the light 
of the Gospel has been accepted ; but at the 
same time at a sacrifice of caste, and in 
volving, by that loss, the desertion of re- 
latives, of friends, of business, of home, 
and of worldly goods. Thrown back en- 
tirely upon their own resources, for none 
of their former, or, indeed, of any caste, 
will recognise or employ a seceder from 
the Brahminical faith, the proselytes 
to pervs labour under difficulties 
of a most disheartening nature ; and fre 
quently, when borne down by sorrows, 
regret that they have quitted their ori- 
ginal faith, and, in consequence, fall be 
low the notice of their former compeers. 
Conversion to Christianity is most fre 
quently carried into effect by the Roman- 
catholic priests of Goa and the Moravian 
missionaries; but after a convert has been 
baptized, he is generally left to begin the 
world anew, despised by his former friends, 
and an outcast from the society he has 
walked in. Bereft of home, deprived of 
his former fellowship, his converters do not 
extend their hands to afford him that sup- 

rt of which their exertions have deprived 

im, and thus he becomes an utter outcast, 
and descends generally to a premature 
grave, unpitied or unwept. 

Amongst the other inhabitants of Ka- 
rachee whom it is worth while to notice, 
was the celebrated Mr. Masson, who was 
truly a most enterprising man. A Scoteh- 
man by birth, he had come to England, 
and, having met with some reverses, bad 
enlisted in the Company’s Foot rte 
and had been promoted to pay-serjeant of 8 
company. At the Siege of Bhurtpore, he 
had deserted ; and, with astonishing perse 
verance, had made his way from that "place 
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toCabool, totally unaided, and ignorant of 
thelanguage. He had resided in Cabool 
for: many years without denying he was a 
Feringee (European), but clothed in the 
costume. Although living in a 
surrounded by Europeans, no per- 
guasion could induce him to exchange his 
for that of one of his own country. 
had afforded valuable information to 
ent respecting the Russian emis- 
saties who had been endeavouring to un- 
dermine our commercial relations with 
Dost Mahomed; and had also informed 
them that a Russian army had been des- 
patched to reduce Orgunje (Khiva). Ap- 
plication was made for his discharge from 
thearmy; and his pardon for desertion, as 
well as the discharge, were both forwarded 
to-him. He had sent numerous presents 
tothe Company’s Museum of coins and 
other antiques which he had found in 
Bokhara. A pension of 100/, per annum 
had-been granted by the Company for his 
valuable services; and he, with true filial 
tenderness, had transferred it to his mother. 
Leading a most erratic life, he had wandered 
over the greatest part of the north-west of 
India; and had visited, on Mount Caucasus, 
the Grecian settlements formed by Alex- 
ander the Great. He was, of course, most 
abstemious in his drink when pursuing any 
object which required the cunning of a spy; 
batiwhen not thus employed, he was most 
apt to indulge in the cacoethes bibendi. 
Burgundy, Champagne, and most other ex- 
pensive wines, graced his table upon the 
occasions of festivity ; and his Bacchana- 
lian orgies lasted from twelve at noon till 
taree.in the morning. His attention, at 
this time, was engaged upon a most elabo- 
tate work—the History of the House of 
Timour, which he had nearly completed, 
but which was never finished, owing to his 
papers having been seized at Khelat while 
on his return to Cabool. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ALEXIS, THE 
CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


Paior to the time of Peter the Great, when 
&czar of Russia wished to marry, he an- 
nounced his intention to his courtiers, who 
lspatched persons to all parts of the em- 
pire, on whose judgment and fidelity they 
could .rely, to. select, from amongst the 
of the nobility, the most beautiful 

Women they could find. The ladies thus 
, swere conducted to Moscow, and 
ledged in the Kremlin, where they were 
Waited by the czar, for the purpose of 
one of them, on whom it should 

him to confer the title of czarina. 

Alexis, the father of Peter the Great, 
knowing how difficult it is for truth to reach 
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the ears of a monarch when he is sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, was, in his hours 
of leisure, accustomed to lay aside the 
ensigns of his dignity, and to visit, in the 
dress of a private individual, all classes of 
his subjects. While rambling about in this 
manner, he arrived at the country residence 
of one of his nobles, named Matweef, at a 
time when the latter had residing with 
him a young lady of great personal at- 
tractions. Alexis, after having desired 
Matweet to address him as a captain of the 
Russian was introduced to her, and 
being highly pleased with her manners and 
conversation, he prolonged his stay until 
late in the evening. When she had retired, 
Alexis inquired who she was, and was in- 
formed that her name was Nathalia Narych- 
kin, and that she was the daughter of a 
gentleman, who, on account of his circum- 
stances having become embarrassed, had 
been compelled to remove to a distant 
part of the empire. Alexis then took 
his departure. Nathalia had made a 
deep impression on the mind of the czar, 
but thinking her too far below him in 
rank, he strove to banish her from his 
thoughts. Not being able to succeed, he 
paid her a second visit, and became more 
enamoured of her than before. Nathalia, 
knowing nothing of his rank, treated him 
with great familiarity, and received his at- 
tentions with undisguised pleasure. Thus 
an intimacy was formed between them, 
which caused the czar to become a constant 
visitdr at the house of Matweef. 

A short time previous to the introduction 
of Alexis to Nathalia, he had given notice 
to his courtiers that he was going to marry, 
and they, in accordance with the custom of 
their country, had made, from the hters 
of the nobility, a selection of the fairest 
women that Russia could boast of, who 
were waiting in the Kremlin, with throbbing 
hearts, until Alexis had made known which 
of them it was that he intended to elevate 
tothethrone. The important day at length 
arrived, and the beauties of the North were 
assembled in the great hall of the Kremlin. 
No one knew on whom the choice of the 
czar would fall—they were all so lovely; 
yet the general opinion seemed to mark out 
the Princess Barbarykin, who united to her 
great personal attractions the charm of high 
birth. The czar and his courtiers entered 
the hall. They were masked; and one of 
them, who was more brilliantly attired than 
the rest, approached Barbarykin. Every- 
one thought that it was Alexis. The 
princess could hardly contain her joy. She 
saw already, in her imagination, the crown 
encircling her brows, and her rivals 
crouching at her feet. Nathalia was seated 
in a corner of the hall by the side of Mat- 
weef. Alexis, with his face more than 
half concealed in a mask, accosted her, but 
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she soon discovered him, and quite de- 
lighted with having him by her side, she 
asked bim if the czar had made his choice. 
“Not yet,” said Alexis; “would you 
not like to go to another part of the hall 
where you could see better ?” he added. 
“Oh no!” she replied, “ we are very 
well here.” 
*“ Who knows,” said Alexis, “ but what 
the czar might choose you if he were to see 
ou.” 
we I have no ambition fora crown,” she 
replied, evidently offended with her lover. 
Alexis was not displeased with the 
humour of Nathalia, for it was too flattering 
to his self-love. He then took her by the 
hand, and advancing to the middle of the 
hall, gave orders to his courtiers to unmask. 
All eyes anxiously sought out Alexis, 
who, after placing a crown of gold on the 
head of Nathalia, cried out—“ Nobles of 
Russia, behold the Czarina !” W. D. 


THE RELICS OF LONDON. 
No. I. 


Lonpon, though a mercantile and busy 
city, is by no means the exclusively com- 
mercial, money-getting place which it is 
represented ; every lane — every street 
abounding with associations and remem- 
brances as interesting to the antiquary as 
to the merchant. London has its relics, 
its mementoes, and its monuments, as 
well as its eounting-houses, shops, and 
markets; nay, even in the midst of mer- 
cantile resorts and in the hum: of business, 
some silent memorial of past ages presents 
itself to the votary of antiquarian lore; the 
most busy and the most quiet thoroughfares, 
the grandest streets and the meanest alleys, 
have their peculiar relics to attract his no- 
tice, and to direct him in his task of his- 
torical exploration. Many of these, how- 
ever, lie hidden far from his path, in the 
obscurest corners of the city, eoncealed 
from a eursory view by the modern. build- 
ings which surround them, and whose ex- 
istence is as unknown to many of the 
inhabitants of the city as to the most total 
stranger. The ancient wall of London, for 
instance (or rather, that portion of it which 
still remains), is only to be seen in some of 
the narrow courts which intersect the poorer 
localities of the city, and one section of it is 
hidden within the walls of a private manu- 
factory. That famous and ancient relic, too, 
London Stone, encased as it is within a block 
which, toa superficial observer, would appear 
too insignificant to contain so venerable an 
object, is not likely to strike the eye of any 
but the diligent antiquary. Again: who, on 
casting a hurried glance down the mean and 
dirty St. John’s Lane, would expect to find 
at the end of so unpromising a causeway 


the ificent and antique structure known 
as St. John’s Gate? 

Many of these mouldering relics, vener- 
able from their antiquity and interesting 
from their associations, are so intima 
connected and so closely identified with the 
history of the country, as to have become, 
as it were, the connecting links which unite 
us in imagination with the past. We cannot 
a their magnificence or their de- 
cay without allowing our thoughts to revert 
to the times when they were built and. the 
men who built them, or without appropri- 
ating the lessons which. their fallen state 
convey of the ultimate destraction even of 
the grandest works of human hands. 

Let those whose taste leads them to other 
and more sensual pursuits revile the anti- 
quary as they will;—his is an ennobling 
and an instructive study—a study which 
calls into action the strongest powers of the 
mind and the best feelings of the heart,— 
refining and elevating his taste, invigorating 
and strengthening his reasoning faculties, 
and opening within his heart the springs 
of charity and love for his fellow men. 
Yes; it is an interesting as well as an in- 
structive study, unrestricted by the circum- 
stances which usually close similar inquiries, 
to the generality of the people, and open to 

all whose inclinations lead them to pursue 
it. 

Of the opportunities of prosecuting this 
study, and of viewing the relics which were 
scattered across his path, the writer has 
frequently availed himself: for some years 
past, it has been his amusement to visit these 
objects, and to commit the ideas which they 
suggested, and the considerations whieh 
they excited, to paper; and while he has 
thus—profitably, he trusts, to himself—sue- 
ceeded in occupying his leisure time, and 
shortening what would otherwise have been 
tedious hours, the results of his diligent in- 
quiry may, perhaps, serve to direct the 
steps of those who search after such relies, 
and to point out to them those objects 
which, either from their present insignifi- 
cant appearance, or the obscurity of their 
situation, mightotherwise have been passed 
by. 

Tirhe progress of modern speculation has 
destroyed many of the most interesting 
mementoes of the manners and customs, the 
sports and pastimes, the habits and tastes, 
of our forefathers ; and few, very few,.have 
been spared to illustrate the history of the 
past. These, then, that remain, are doubly 
valuable to us; and, if we neglect a passing 
opportunity of contemplating their gran- 
deur, their beauty, or: their decay, the next 
time our business or our pleasure directs 
our footsteps to the spot where they once 
stood, even these may have been swept 
away, and our anxious and-inquiring glance 
fall, in disappoitment and regret, apo 
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gome mass of modern buildings which have 
been reared upon the site. 

Providing myself, then, with a plan of 
Jwadon, and putting my sketch-book into 
my pocket, I sallied forth in search of anti- 

ian relies; and after a minute exami- 
nation of each individual object of interest, I 
returned home to record in my note-book 
the results of my investigation. From 
Temple Bar to Aldgate Pump, from Lon- 
don Bridge to Clerkenwell, I have inspected 
every relic that I could find ;—I have stood 
on the ground which the feet of a Johnson 
coos have touched the wall which the 

of the Romans reared ; and have re- 
clined upon the benches which were wont 
to groan under the weight of the wits of 
ol; and now, gratified by recalling to my 
mind the impressions which they left, I sit 
down to revise and correct the rough 
sketches of my note-book, and to dedicate 
them, under a somewhat more connected 
form, to the use of the antiquary and the 
amusement of the stranger, applying to 
them Shakspeare’s invitation :-— 
 T pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
‘With the memorials and things of fame 
That.do renown this city.” 


ALEX. ANDREWS. 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 


In the midst of the stately and gorgeous 
palaces of Venice on the Place of St. Mark, 
there stood, in the sixteenth century, a 
house. of humble appearance, well known 
togondoliers and the less wealthy class of 
travellers. The publie room of this hos- 
telrie}usually so animated and so. crowded, 
was: on this day comparatively deserted. 
Avsingle stranger, wearing a plain black 
velvet doublet, with a toque of the same 
sombre hue, was-seated at a small table, on 
whieh were the remains of a 


singularly prepossess 
be im deep though’ 

stranger accosting the master of the house 

The costame of the new comer was that 

of a gondolier ; and the stern features of 
assumed i 


the eper a harder expression 
as he replied to the salutations of the hand- 
some Venetian— 
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heart and a strong arm—and, thank Hea- 
ven ! all may rise-in Venice.. Why should 
J tot one day be general of the republic?” 

“ Ay, ay, still at castle-building, Gian- 
netto! In the meantime-—” 

“ Wilt thou give me thy daughter?” the 
yours man demanded, in eagerness. “With 

er, I will not be long in earning fame and 
fortune.” 

“ No, by the Madonna!” Francesco re- 
plied. “ My Maria shall never wed a man 
who has nought in the world but the planks 
of his gondola.” 

‘* Hast thou had other offers for her?” 
inquired the young man, anxiously. 

“ Wh , truly, yes—many; for Maria is 
beautiful The young patrician, Ludovico, 
offered me yesterday two thousand florins ; 
but I know the value of my prize, and 
I will not abate a single——” 

“ And thou,” interrupted the young man, 
with a look of contempt, “ wouldst rather 
see thy daughter the mistress of a patrician 
than the wife of an honest man !” 

“Why not?” demanded Franceseo, coolly. 

The stranger, who had been listening to 
the dialogue, now rose, and advancing to- 
wards the host, inquired what price he set 
upon his daughter. 

“Three thousand 
swer. 

“ Maria shall be thine, Giannetto,” said 
the stranger, kindly. “I have not the 
money with me, for no sooner is my purse 
— than it ~* a — me.” 

saying this, the stranger a piece 
of parchment from his folio, set to 
sketch a hand with such rapidity just- 
ness that his two companions stdod as if 
transfixed with astonishment. 

“ Fake this to Cardinal who is 
now at the palace of the doge, and tell him 
that the artist is in immediate want of three 


florins,” was the an- 


message from the 
artist to visit him on the morrow. 


y 
factor to reveal his name, that they might 
engrave it ontheir memory, as it was linked 


; with the bliss of their lives. He told them 


that he was called—Michael Angelo. 
» e 2 * s * 
Years passed on, and Giannetto (who had 
become: general of the republic) and his 
benefactor still remained friends. At Mi- 
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chael Angelo’s death-bed, Giannetto was 
present; and on the tomb of that great 
painter may be read the effusion of the 
once humble gondolier. 

If any of the numerous visitors to the 
gallery of painting in the Louvre should 
deign to quit for a moment the magnificent 
pictures and the gay crowd, and seek re 
in the empty gallery of designs, he will not 
fail to distinguish the “ hand” by Michael 
Angelo, which two revolutions have. left 
untouched in the place in which it was 
deposited when rescued from the knapsack 
of one of Napoleon’s corporals, K. B 





Spirit of Foreign Literature. 





A sHoRT time ago, on my journey to War- 
saw, I observed, in the middle of a large 
desert, the ruins of an old castle. Such 
buildings always excite my curiosity ; and 
onreaching our inn, I inquired of my hostess, 
an old dame of sixty, if she knew anything 
of it, to which she replied— 

“Yes, I will tell you a story about it; but 
perhaps it will not amuse you.” 

“ Yes, yes; go on, if you please. If it is 
a legend, Ishall be happy to hear it. There 
is morality and encouragement to virtue in- 
terwoven in the labyrinth of legendary 
tales.” 


A POLISH LEGEND. 


Tue Princess of Nassau was rich and 
powerful, Nature had endowed her with 
wit and beauty, and she was versed in all 
the accomplishments calculated to adoro 
her station; but her moral qualities had 
been neglected. She was fond of pomp and 
ostentation, The banquets that she gave 
to the nobility were unsurpassed for their 
splendour and magnificence; but if any of 
her vassals, when overtaken by misfortune, 
made an appeal: to her generosity, she 
would indignantly spurn them from her 
presence, after having overwhelmed them 
with contempt and reproach for daring to 
imagine that she could sympathize with 
such low-born wretches as they were. .One 
day, when the princess was regaling a party 
of nobles at her castle of Nassau, an old 
woman dressed in black, apparently in the 
last stage of misery, presented herself, 
and begged the princess to have pity on 
her and relieve her, for that she was 
almost dying with hunger. The princess, 
shocked at such unheard-of presumption, 
immediately gave orders to turn the old 
mendicant out of the castle. As the ser- 
vants were about to obey their mistress, 
the appearance of the old woman under- 
went .a sudden change. Her counte- 
nance, which a few minutes before was 


wrinkled aud care-worn, now assumed the. 
aspect of youth. She held her head erect, 
and her eyes sparkled with fire. 

“Princess of Nassau,” said she, “I am: 
Starka, the daughter of the mountains, - I 
have long watched you. Riches and power 
were given you that you might relieve the 
suffering and protect the oppressed. Have 
you fulfilled your trust? No; you have 
abused it. Heneeforth, you shall have 
neither castle nor servants; you shall live 
in water, and your food shall consist of 
insects.” 

These words were hardly uttered, when 
the earth shook, the castle became a heap 
of ruins, and the princess was chained in 
the middle of a pond, which the daughter 
of the mountains had formed in one of the 
vaults beneath the ruins. 

The nobles who were thus rudely dis- 
turbed in the midst of their festivity did 
not receive any injury: for a considerable 
time not one of them was able to utter a 
word. At last a few of the most courageous 
and compassionate amongst them, pitying 
the fate of the princess, implored the 
daughter of the mountains to mitigate her 
punishment. Statka replied, that if any one 
was courageous enough to visit the ruins at 
midnight, he should hear the terms on 
which the princess should be restored to 
her rank and liberty ; and that if he fulfilled 
the conditions, no matter what his station 
might be, he should obtain the hand of the 
princess in’marriage. None of them, how- 
ever, were devoted enough to attempt her 
deliverance, for they all hurried away, re- 
solving within themselves never again to 
visit the castle of Nassau. As to the do- 
mestics of the castle and the peasants of 
the neighbourhood, they had all suffered 
too much from the cruelty of their mistress 
to’ desire her return ; so they too departed 
as hastily as possible. ‘ 

When night came on, a young fisherman 
named Alberto was wandering amongst the 
ruins of the doomed castle. He had wit- 
nessed its downfall, and had also heard the 
reply that Starka gave to the nobles when 
they solicited her to soften the punishment 
of the princess. 

Dissatisfied with his occupation, Alberto 
had, with the idea of enriching himself, de- 
termined to rescue the princess, or perish 
in the attempt. Midnight arrived, and 
Starka, true to her appointment, stood 
before the young fisherman. At first, she 
endeavoured to dissuade him from so dan- 
gerous an undertaking; but he was not to 
be diverted from his purpose. 

“ Have you any love for your mother or 
your country ?” demanded Starka. 

“T love them both,” replied Alberto. 

“Then,” said Starka, “I conjure you by 
that love to renounce this project.” 
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«:;My -resolution is taken,’ rejoined 


“Well, then,” resumed Starka, mourn- 
fully, “take this purse; it contains a hun- 
dred pieces of gold: every night you come 
here, you will receive a similar sum, The 

condition that I annex to it is this, 
that you must not make use of it to do any 
good action. You must be deaf to the 
prayers of the poor and the unfortunate; 
and. if during the space of one year you 
abide. by this condition, you shall marry 
the princess, and she shall be restored to 
her.rank, wealth, and liberty. 

Alberto took up the purse, and departed, 
highly gratified that he had obtained it on 
such,easy terms. Starka watched him with 
a-look. of melancholy. ‘Go,’ said she, 


sities.of his friend, when he remembered 
the compact he had formed with the 
ter. of the mountains. He then felt, 
the first time, the misery of his situa- 
ion; and to escape the reproaches of his 
iend, he hurried away from him, inwardly 
the night that he had visited the 
the castle of Nassau. Soon after 
was seized with a strong desire to 
see his mother, and to gaze ounce 
on the little hut in which he had 
the happiest hours of his life. He 
es.at his mother’s humble dwelling, 
finds that she is on the point of death; 
the sight of her son recalls her back to 
and her attendant assures him that if 
had the money to purchase medicine 
her, she might recover. Alberto, 
unable to resist ‘this appeal, gives some 
Money to the nurse. The next moment 
the. daughter of the mountains appears, and 
Ee herself of her prey, she carries 
im to the abodes of the doomed. Other 
candidates for the hand of the princess of- 
fered. themselves, but, like Alberto, unable 
to fulfil the conditions imposed on them, 
they experienced the same fate; thus prov- 
ing the assertion of Starka, that man is not 
permitted to harden his heart against the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures with im- 
ponity. - W.D. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE VO- 
TIAKS AND TCHEREMEES. 
(From the Russian of A. Emitchef,.) 

BY A. HALL. 


THERE was a time when the extensive gow 
vernment of Viatka abounded in gloomy, 
impenetrable forests; now the whole face 
of the country has undergone a complete 
change. In places where lofty trees formerly 
obscured the light of heaven, a solitary 
stump or a few bushes are now only to be 
seen. 

Once, in the very heart of these desert 
and savage wilds, dwelt a ple not 
less uncultivated, called the Votisks and 
Tcheremees, who bore no resemblance to 
any of their neighbours ; they had remained 
as though forgotten from time immemorial 
in the midst of an immense empire. Their 
villages, known by the name of “Goro- 
dishtcha” (great towns), fi boldly in 
the landscape along the banks of the rivers. 
The sylvan inhabitants fearlessly departed 
on the most distant hunting excursions, and 
served their gods without interruption in 
the keremet. The wild and gloomy cha- 
racter of the country served to protect them 
from invasion, and the beasts of the forest 
were their only enemies: but at length a 
dreadful cloud, from which there was no 
means of escape, came over them. In1174, 
a party of Novgorodians sailed up the 
Kama into the bosom of unknown forests, 
and fell in with the Tcheremees and Votiak. 
These oe = violently op- 
pressed their hospitable hosts, commencing 
by pulling down their dwellings, and then 
establishing colonies on fresh sites in the 
neighbourhood. The villages of the Tche- 
remees and Votiaks soon passed into the 
hands of the Novgorodians, and from this 
period of the first colonization of the Rus- 
sians, abounded tales of miracles, serving to 
prove to them, as Christians, the benediction 
of Heaven on the subjugation of the infidels 
of this land. Traditions stole into much of 
what was probable, and thus the ancient his- 
tory of Viatka became diversified with the 
strangest tales, making it not entirely worthy 
of belief, nor yet altogether to be dis- 
credited. It is sufficient to observe, that 
in 1498 the Grand Duke Vassily Vassilie- 
vitch Temnoy (William, the son of William 
the Dark) subjected to his dominion some 
thousands of Viatchans, the descendants of 
the hundreds who originally took possession 
of the country. In the meantime, the per- 
secuted Tcheremees and Votiaks retired into 


the most distant s of this extensive 


country, and, as formerly, devoted them- 
selves to hunting and to idolatry. By de- 
grees the establishment of the Christians 
influenced their religious persuasions—the 
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benignity of the gospel appealed to their 
rude hearts. Now there are few idolaters 
left, and they are gradually being converted 
to the true faith under the appellation of 
“ New Christians.” 

Anxious to know something concern- 
ing the faith professed by the original in- 
habitants of my forest-covered birth-place, 
I succeeded in collecting together some of 
the features of their mythology ; and I con- 
sider that the trifling remains of popular 
idolatry which have remained in the midst 
of Christianity are worthy of attention. 

The Votiaks acknowledged a most high 

Namarima, for whom time never ex- 
isted, nor ever will exist; who does not 
live for himself, but for man, who, in his 
turn, ought to exist only for him. Thesun 
was his throne, and the sky his mantle. In 
the course of time, there were united to 
Namarima, a god of water, a- god of earth, 
of good fortune, and other gods. Every 
necessary of life brought forth new ideas of 
the primeval force of nature, and, from year 
to year, they multiplied and classed the 
Deity. The mythology of the Tcheremees 
differs slightly from, and is more prolific 
than:that of the Votiaks. They established 
religious holidays, which were kept four 
times in the year, in holy places, surrounded 
by high trees and fences. 

At the principal sacrifices, the Votiaks 
offered up a bay horse, with oxen, sheep, 
geese, and ducks. In the beginning of the 
ceremony, they sacrificed the small animals, 
and then the priests’ assistants cut the horse’s 
throat, and prepared the meat for a sacri- 
ficial feast: The bones and entrails were 
burnt, but the skeletons of the horses and 
the heads. of the oxen were hung upon 
the fir trees in the keremet. In this was 
included. the whole religious solemnities of 
the Votiaks, and rarely indeed was there ob- 
served any private. holiday. 

Itis necessary to remark, that the Votiaks 
shewed less obstinacy than the Tcheremees: 
‘in their conversion to the true faith. Their 
pagan deities, like days that are gone, dis- 
appeared from the arena-of worship, and at 
length the keremet-itself—a place so holy: 
to them—began to lose its importance. It 
is true, they long continued to ascribe power’ 
to the trees of the keremet; but when these: 
bowed their lofty:heads to theirtardy destiny, 
when, being hewed down, there breathed 
ferth not a single groan—then the simple- 
minded Votiaks sincerely agreed that their 
gods were false and imaginary. 

The most high god, in the Tcheremee 
language, is called Youma. His eternal 
mercy, they say, confers the chase, honey, 
quiet life, and every felicity. But notwith- 
standing this extensive power of Youma, 
they invented other inferior gods, gave them 
a mother, Youman A-vou, and divided: among 





them the: direction of the world and of. des. 


tiny. Dividing the gods into married and. 


single, they name the whole assembly “ The 
family of the gods”—Youman-Shoatchka, 
Particular attention was.due to Youmsa, the 
god of the world, and to Koudartchi, the 


god of thunder. The Tcheremees also acs: 
Kasebou,the mother- 


knowledged 
of the sun, Kibou, and others.. The men 
worshipped the gods, and the women the 
goddesses. The forefather of the evil gods 
they considered to be Satan (loon) who, ac~ 


cording to their idea, lived in the water, and: 


was particularly evil disposed at noon.* 
The sylvan gods they called Koudashami, 
and attributed to them a commanding power. 


over the woods, wild beasts, and birds ; they. 


also supposed that they had influence over 
the chase, conferring success or misfor- 
tune. 

Dreading more the god of thunder, Kou- 
dartchi, than all the rest, and believing that 
the fruitfulness of the earth depended upon 
him; they represented him as a doll dressed 
in man’s clothes, which they kept in a bex 
made of birch bark, but without, however;: 
offering him any particular worship. Their 
keremets were either general (Koga-kere- 
met), or private (Shki-keremet), belonging 
to a single family. The keremets of the: 
Tcheremees, like those of the Votiaks, were 
enclosed with trees, and they preferred oak 
to any other. The largest tree was dedi- 
cated to Youma, the next to Youman-Avoa, 
and so on to all the gods.. The keremet-had 
three entrances—one to the west, for the 
reception of the worshippers; a second to 
the.east, for leading in the animals for sacri- 
fice ; and a-third to the south, for bringi 
in water. Under the principal tree s 
the altar, a kind of table. Atsome distance 
from the keremet was constructed 2 shed; 
under. which they boiled the immolated vie 
tims. Women were not only forbidden to 
enter, but even to approach the econ- 
secrated place; the men were obliged 
to. wash themselves, dress themselves de 
cently, and te bring with them for sacrifice 
whatever was within their means. The of- 
ferings consisted “ horses, a snp cattle, 
game, eorn, spirits, hydromel, pies, pas- 
cakes, White anirnals were most. preferred; 
sometimes they brought black ones, but 
never striped: or spotted. The sacrificial 
liquors and pies were prepared by maidens. 
The remains of the sacrifices were permitted 
to be eaten, but only at home. On the day 
fixed for the sacrifice, they lighted seven 


* This belief probably arises from the prevalence 
of agues in the governments of Kasan and Viatka, 
which are particularly catching at noon, when the 
vertical rays of the sun occasion excessive exhala- 
tions from the numerous bogs and morasses with 
which these governments abound.—Translator’s 
note. 
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firesin a line, from the north-west to the 
south-east, in the keremet. The one to the 
poeth-west was dedicated to Youma, the 
next'to it to Youman-Avou, and soon. At 
every fire there stood a separate kart (priest) 
and his assistant (oudshi), having with them 
theanimalsdestined to be sacrificed, and ona 
spread the spirits, mead, pies, and pan- 
cakes, e kart that served Youma held a 
stallion ; that of Youman- Avou, a cow ; and 
the priests of the other gods, smaller animals 
or birds. ‘The peasants crowded behind 
the» priests, with their heads uncovered. 
The chief priest, raising the pies and holy 
vessels on high, said a prayer in a loud 
voiee, and the bystanders bowed to the 
ground, and said “ Amen.” When the 
prayer was ended, each oudshi sprinkled 
the victim with cold water; and if it shud- 
dered, it was considered a good sign; for 
which reason they sprinkled it more than 
onee ; but if not, they drove it away, as not 
acceptable to the gods. In killing the 
victims, they endeavoured to make the 
blood spirt:upon the fire. The flesh being 
cleansed without the keremet, they boiled 
itunder the shed. The priests then raised 
on high, in: dishes, the heart, lights, liver, 
and head, solemnly praying anew, in the 
midst’ of a general reverential silence, 
After the prayers, all the dishes, holy ves- 
sels, and pies, were brought to the kart: of 
¥ who then presented the sacrifice 
to the spectators. After throwing the 
bones on the fire, they hung the skin of the 
stallion on a tree, and divided the other 
skins: among the priests. 

Besides the solemn rp oe there 
was, in every vil another great holi- 
iacanehninhate, which was kept in 
the fields daring the ploughing season 
when the inhabitants of the villages brought 
liquors and pies. This was all blessed, as 
aan the karts, who shared the victuals. 


villagers; the more joyfully, as i 


the women and children had each a part. 
Moreover, every inhabitant had his holiday 
—Oulkindi-bairama, whew alone, offered up 
Sacrifice of corn and spirits. 

The Tcheremees long continued: their 
devotion to the faith of their ancestors; 
superstitious fear long peopled their sacred 
Woods with protecting spirits; but at length 
the mild means of the government, and the 

patience and ardour of our priest- 

hood, called them within the pale of the true 
faith, and nambered them with the believers 
of the Saviour. As though the time of 
Viadimir had again arrived, hondreds of 
the converted plunged into the rivers, and 
Teceived the holy baptism. In 1834, the 
immense stone, the sole remaining ob- 
” of their heathen worship, was blown 
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Literature. . 
The History of the Manners‘and Customs of 
Ancient Mato By Mr. St. John. 


Tue author of this work has succeeded, to 
a certain extent, in accomplishing the end 
he had in view—that of depicting the do- 
mestic economy of a Grecian family, the 
arts, comforts, conveniences, and regula- 
tions affecting the condition of private life. 
The earlier chapters are devoted to subjects 
of a more public nature, such as the original 
inhabitants of Greece, and the moral and 
intellectual character of the Greeks as 
people. Mr. St. John displays great re- 
search in describing the life and manners 
of the classical ages. What will add much 
to render the work popular, is, his clear 
and concise style of composition. An ex- 
tract or two will not only convince our 
readers of this fact, but will also afford 
amusement and instruction. 


FOOD AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
SLAVES. 


“Their food was commonly, as might be 
expected, inferior to that of their masters. 
Thus, the dates grown in Greece, which 
ripened but imperfectly, were appropriated 
to their use ; and for their drink they had 
a small thin wine, called Lora by the Ro- 
mans, made of the husks of grapes, laid, 
after they had been pressed, to soak in 
water, and then squeezed again, like our 
bunnel in the perry country. ‘hat. they 
generally ate barley-bread in Attica was. 
no peeuliar hardship; sinee the citizens 
themselves frequently did the same: We 
find, moreover, that to give a relish to their 
coarse meal, plain broth, and salt fish, they 
were indulged with pickled gherkins, In 
the peat ages of the commonwealth they 
imi the frugal manner of their lords, 
so that no slave who valued his reputation 
would be seen to enter a tavern; but in 
later times they naturally shared largely 
im the eral depravity of morals, and 
placed their summum bonum in eating and 
drinking. Their whole creed on this point: 
has been summed up in a few words by: 
the poet Sotion. ‘ Wherefore,’ exclaims a 
slave, ‘dole forth these absurdities, these 
ravings of sophists, prating up and down 
the: Lyeeum, the Academy, and the gates 
of the Odeion? In all these there is no- 
thing of value. Let us drink, let us drink 
deeply, O Sicon, Sicon! | Let us rejoice, 
while it is yet permitted us to-delight our 
souls, Enjoy thyself, O Manes! - Nothing 
is: sweeter than the belly, whieh alone is to 
thee as thy father and thy mother. Virtues, 
embassies, generaiships, are vain PS, 
resembling the plaudits of a dream. VeR, 
at the fated hour, will deliver thee to the 
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cold grasp of death, and thou wilt bear with 
thee nothing but what thou hast drunk and 
eaten! All else is dust, like Pericles, 
Codros, and Cimon.’ 

His critical remarks, although not at all 
times evincing sound conception, are, at 
others, very judicious, We select, as one 
of the better order, the 


CHARACTER OF ARISTOPHANES. 


“ Passing next to Comedy, of which Aris- 
tophanes must be regarded as the repre- 
sentative, we have a department of litera- 
ture peculiar to Greece, for its comedy re- 
sembles that of no other country. It has 
never, perhaps, been fairly characterized. 
They who take part with the poet against 
the philosopher exaggerate his merits; the 
admirers of Socrates, in revenge for the un- 
just death of that great man, generally un- 
dervalue them. Let us endeavour to be just. 
Aristophanes was a poet of. vast genius, 
quick to perceive, and powerful to paint 
the imperfections, vices, follies, weaknesses, 
miseries of man insociety. He was greedy, 
too, of reputation, in the acquisition of 
which he spared neither men nor institu- 
tions. The youthful, the gay, the thought- 
less, reckoning laughter and amusement 
among the real wants of life, (as to the 
weak and frivolous perhaps they are,) he 
undertook to build his fame on easing the 
human character of those moral excrements 
which pass off in grinning and mirth. 
There is, in fact, a load of small malignity 
and mischief in most mental constitutions, 
which, if not expelled, might obstruct the 
healthful play of the faculties. Mirth is 
the form it assumes in its exit, and comedy 
is one of the means provided by nature for 
promoting its discharge. 

“ Aristophanes, who comprehended at least 
this part of philosophy, found an abundant 
harvest of follies in his fellow citizens. He 
saw, too, that of all men they possessed the 
most inexhaustible good-nature—to forgive 
if they could not profit by the satire which 
was directed against themselves. No one 
could complain of them on this score. 
Their risible muscles were at every man’s 
service who.could coin a joke, or make 
faces, or draw a caricature or enact one. 
Athens was, in fact, the home of laughter : 
it was the weak side of the national cha- 
racter ; and never, since merry-making 
was invented, did a more skilful manufac- 
turer of this. autochthonal production exist 
than Aristophanes. He could make round 
things square, or straight crooked; he 
could invest the noblest and most sacred 
things with burlesque and ridicule; he 
could convert patriotism into a laughable 
weakness, quis into puerility, virtue into 
a farce. He knew how to make the brave 
man (as Lamachos) seem a mere gas- 
conader ; the man of genius (as Euripides) 
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a dealer in rhythmical jingles; the pos- 
sessor of highest wisdom and most unsullied 
integrity a babbling impostor and a thief, 
Such were his prodigious powers. Another 
excellence he had, not unakin to the for- 
mer: he could, when it suited his purpose, 
place the most nefarious vices on the same 
level with very harmless foibles, so that 
both should appear equally laughable or 
equally odious, 

“ But the Athenians must have been a 
base people had these been the qualities 
which rendered him popular. They were 
not: on the contrary, they formed the 
great drawback on his reputation. His at- 
tack on Socrates caused the first cast of the 
Clouds to be hooted off the stage. But 
great and crying as were his delinquencies 

inst morals and philosophy, his genius 
triumphed, and he became popular in spite 
of them ; and in spite of them he has con- 
tinued to be a favourite among scholars 
down to the present day. No mean amount 
of creative power could have achieved a 
triumph like this. He possessed, in fact, 
the quality, whatever it be, which confers 
vitality on the offspring of the mind. Each 
of his plays, however extravagant its con- 
ceptions, however improbable the plot, or 
wild the scene, or fantastic the characters, 
still develops a distinct cycle of existence, 
into which the breath of everlasting life has 
Veen breathed. To every individual whom 
he brings upon the stage has been assigned 
a distinct type of character, a marked indi- 
viduality, a moral and intellectual physio- 
gnomy as peculiar to himself as his mask. 
No man exhibits greater variety in a small 
compass. When he is working out a cha- 
racter, every word tells: and his ease is 
infinite. Nothing appears to have pro- 
ceeded from him in a hurry. Like the 
wind, which now rises in gusts, now sinks 
to a whisper, but never suggests the idea of 
weakness, Aristophanes may trifle, but al- 
ways because he desires to trifle. 

“ Moreover, however barren the subject 
may be, however rugged, bleak, intractable, 
he pours over it the dews of poetry, and 
clothes it magically with flowers and ver- 
dure. Look at the comedies of the Frogs 
and the Birds. By whom but Aristophanes 
could they have been rendered tolerable? 
And yet what marvellous effects grow out 
of them in his hands. How completely is 
the imagination detached from the common 
every-day world, and sent drifting down 
the dreamy intoxicating streams of poetry. 
Not in the island of Prospero or Philoc- 
tetes, not in the savage-encircled nest of 
Robinson Crusoe, not in the most visionary 
vale that opens before us its serene hosom 


in the Arabian Nights, do we breathe more. 


at large, or more fresh and wholesome air, 
than among the fogs and fens of Acheron, 
or the eternal forests of the Hoopoo King. 
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“With an art in which Shakspeare was no 
mean proficient, he opens up a more culp- 
able source of interest in the frequent satire 
of vices, condemned as commonly as they 
are practised. He unveils the mysteries of 
iniquity with a fearless, and by no means an 
enreluctant hand. No abyss of wickedness 
was too dark for his. daring muse. He 
ventured fearlessly upon themes which few 
since or before have touched on, despising 
contemporary envy and vindictiveness, and 
the stern condemnation of posterity.” 


The Keepsake for 1843. 


THE MIRROR. 





It may be Death hath buried deep, 
It may be Fate hath cursed ; 

But yet no later love can keep 
The greenness of the first. 


*« And thus, whate’er our onward way, 

The lights or shadows cast 

Upon the dawning of our day 
Are with us to the last. 

But ah! the morning breaks no more 
On us, as once it burst, 

For future springs can ne’er restore 
The freshness of the first. 


** Note.—It is impossible for the editor to permit 
these beautiful verses to pass from under her hand 
without adding a word or two, which must give 
them yet additional interest. The authoress is her 
countrywoman, resident in a small town in a re- 
mote part of Ireland ; one of a numerous family 
of humble fortune; and further, suffering under 





“Tue fair editor of this gem of irs has 
contrived to render the Keepsake for the 
present year perhaps more attractive than 
any of its predecessors, both with respect to 
embellishments and to the prose and po- 
étical morceaur which it contains. We were 
ified with the two heads by Sir William 
floss, and not less so with the clever land- 
seape and figures by Poole. An American 
view by Creswick, Stonehouse’s full-length 
portrait, and Redgrave’s Country Girl, are 
excellent. Good though the engravings 
are, they do not surpass in talent the lite- 
rary department. “ The Lady of Ashlynn” 
‘js well written, and exhibits great feeling in 
the recital, Another, with the note ap- 
ed to it, excited our interest. It is by 

ces Brown, and well worth perusal :— 


“ THE FIRST. 


“ The first, the first !—oh! naught like it 

Our after years can bring, 

For Summer hath no flowers so sweet 
As those of early Spring. 

The earliest storm that strips the tree 
Still wildest seems and worst, 

Whate’er hath been again may be, 
But never as at first :-— 


©“ For many a bitter blast may blow 

O’er life’s uncertain wave, 

And many a thorny thicket grow 
Between ns and the grave ; 

But darker still the spot appears 
Where thunder-clouds have burst 

Upon our n, unblighted years— 
No grief is like the first ! 


* Oar first-born joy,—perchance ’twas vain, 

Yet that brief lightning o’er, 

The heart, indeed, may hope again, 
But can rejoice no more. 

Life hath no glory to bestow 
Like it—unfallen, uncursed ; 

There may be many an after glow, 
But nothing like the first ! 


“‘ The rays of hope may light us on 
Through manhood’s toil and strife, 
, But never can they shine as shone 

The morning stars of life ; 

Though bright as Summer’s rosy wreath, 
Though long and fondly nurst, 

Yet still they want the fearless faith 
Of those that blest us first. 


“ Its first love, deep in memory 
The heart for ever bears ; 
For that was early given and free— 
Life’s wheat without the tares. 


the heavy infliction of total loss of sight. Under 
circumstances like these, the genius which cre- 
ates, and the energy which provides self-culti- 
vation, surely acquires a double value, especially 
when accompanied, as in the case of the writer, 
by a modest and unrepining spirit.” 


Among the prose contributors we have 
Mrs. Torre Holme, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss 
Romer, and Mr. Landor, whose stories 
abound in veins of wit and teem with 
interest. 





Miscellaneous. 


EXPLORATION OF THE THREE-MILE HOLE 
CAVERN IN THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 


THE oe I parted with you from was 
Peake’s Hole, and there you will naturally 
bave concluded that our under-ground 
working had been at an end. But alas! my 
friend, fate had otherwise ordained it; the 
spirit of curiosity had warped our rational 
faculties; danger had become familiar to 
us, and we therefore determined upon a plan 
that wiser men would have shuddered at 
the idea of. ‘This was no less than the ex- 
ploring the three-mile cavern which I have 
already mentioned. Summoning, therefore, 
& posse-comitatus of all the miners of the 
place, we in brief told them our intention. 
Astonishment at first prevented them from 
answering us: none but two or three had 
ever ventured upon a trial; custom even 
had not reconciled the others to so hazard- 
ous an enterprise. A promise of reward, 
however, prevailed upon the whole, and 
they accordingly agreed to attend us in the 
morning. In the meantime, a messenger 
being despatched to Sheffield for torches, 
we nD seriously to prepare for our 
descent: this was soon accomplished. A 
paper of memoranda was left in our 
escrutoires, and a card, in case of an ac- 
cident, telling who our friends were, and 
where they were to be found, was left a 

our table in the inn. Thus guarding against 
the worst that could befal us, at least so far 
as it respected matters which we might 
leave behind, we, early the next morning, 
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accompanied by a chosen set of our new 
guides, repaired to the top of the mountain, 
where the fissure opened itself about three 
feet in diameter. Provided by the miners 
with proper dresses, we then stripped our- 
selves of our own outward apparel, and 
putting on each a pair of canvas trowsers, a 
flannel jacket, and over that a canvas 
frock, with a handkerchief round our heads, 
and a miner’s cap, we all proceeded one by 
one down this dread abyss, for the distance 
of about four hundred and twenty feet per- 
pendicular. Imagination can scarcely form 
a descent more perilous than this was. The 
only steps to tread on, or things to hold by, 
were bits of oak stuck into the sides, in- 
habitants of that place since it was first dis- 
covered, and which, from want of use, it was 
natural to suppose might have either rotted 
or loosened themselves in the earth; more- 
over, a false step hurled one inevitably to 
destruction: fortunately, all was firm, and 
we arrived at the bottom unhurt. From 
hence, ranging ourselves in order, with a 
large bundle of candles, and torches in- 
dependent of the candles we each of us 
carried, we proceeded on with tolerable 
facility through two or three lofty and most 
beautifully enamelied caverns of spar. This 
‘we conceived an earnest of future delight, 
and. the tablets were accordingly set at 
work ; but alas! how great was our mis- 
take! Here our difficulties were to com- 
mence. Following the guide, who, besides 
another who was with us, were the only 
two of the party who had ever penetrated 
before, we forced our way with infinite 
struggles through a narrow space, between 
two rocks, and thence getting on our hands 
and knees, were, for the full distance of 
amile, obliged to crawl without ever daring 
to lift up our heads, the passage being too 
fow. Filled with mud, dirt, and a multitude 
of bits of rocks, our progress was painful 
indeed: we still, however, hoped for some- 
thing better. On we accordingly proceeded, 
till a dreadful noise rumbling along the 
horrible crevices of the cave, gave us to 
understand that we were near a river: to 
this, then, we accordingly hurried.- But 
description is inadequate to anything like a 
representation of this scene. A vast ocean 
seemed roaring in upon us; in some places 
bursting with inconceivable impetuosity, 
and at others falling through dreadful 
chasms, naturally formed to give it vent: 
through this our journey was to continue. 
A cry for light, however, alarmed us: the 
confinement of the air and the narrowness 
-of our track had extinguished all our 
torches ; the candles, too, all but one small 
end, were totally expended. We knew not 
what to do. In vain the miners hallooed 
for the supply which was to have come 
behind ; no answer was to be heard. Our 
fate seemed now inevitable ; but we, who 





were the principals, fortunately expressed 
no fear. In this extremity, a gallant fellow, 
who yet was ignorant of the place, bat 
from experience knew the danger we were 
in, suddenly disappeared, and after groping 
for a considerable time in the dismal horrors 
of the place, at length returned to us witha 
supply of candles, having discovered his 
companions, unto whom they were given 
in charge, almost petrified with fear, and 
unable to continue after us from their 
apprehension. Reprieved in this manner 
from a death which seemed to await us in 
its most horrid form, we onward proceeded 
with a fresh recruit of spirits ; and plungi 
into the river above our waists, scarce tena- 
ble from the impetuosity of the torrents, we 
cautiously picked our steps, and at length, 
after four hours’ most unspeakable fatigue, 
arrived at about three hundred yards beyond 
the spot, where the subterranean passage we 
had the day before explored, was expected 
to find an entrance into this dreadful 
Here, then, we were obliged to stop, a 
fall into a yawning gulf, from which I was 
providentially saved by a corner of a rock 
catching me by the knee, had hitherto 
given me an inconceivable degree of pain; 
ut I had not spoke; it now became scarce 
bearable; out, however, I was to crawl, 
and that, too, upon this tortured limb. The 
retreat accordingly began ; but no 3 pe 
could surpass the excess of torment I was 
in. Often did I wish to remain where l 
Was; no succour or assistance could be 
iven me: every man was painfully busied 
a the charge of his own safety. At length, 
having almost worn out the other knee, and 
torn both my sides and back by forcing 
myself in those positions, I was compelled 
to call out for help, as we happily came to 
the first opening where I could. be raised. 
Langour and faintness from what I had 
suffered had totally deprived me of my 
strength. I was accordingly seated on a 
rock; but in a few minutes, having col- 
lected myself as much as possible, I tottered 
through the rest of the cavern, helped where 
assistance could he given me, and in that 
manner got to the blessed sunshine of the 
day. All the rest, however, were tolerably 
well, excepting two of our guides, one of 
whom had received a violent contusion on 
his head from a rock ; and another, several 
bruises from a fall, in his climbing up the 
last aperture. Altogether, the depth we 
had descended was about one hundred and 
forty fathom, or nine hundred and eighty 
feet, and the length about three miles, 
according to the miners’ calculation. Nei- 
ther at this distance were we at the end; & 
passage still continued, but so filled with 
water, and so full of peril, that the miners 
themselves were averse to further trial. 
And here, my friend, I will take my leave 
of you for the present. The pains in my 
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fabs are still excruciating, but a little time “another world,” met their young and un- 
will set all to.rights again. All I have to accustomed ears! Hitherto for them the 
«sy is, that I never wish even the greatest Sabbath bells and the Sabbath day had re- 
enemy I have in the world to be so unpar- turned in vain. They knew of:no God but 
donably led by curiosity as to tempt de- the sun, of no laws but the will and deci- 
straction, where, independent of the dangers sions of their parents, of no books, for they 
ofithe place, the falling of a single stone wereto them sealed and incomprehensible ; 
might bury him in eternity for ever.— and now,vhen we spoke to them of another 

Tour through Britain. world, they were literally stupified with the 

thought, and their young minds could not 

entertain the idea. We spoke to them of 

BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE. a bliss, its joy, its music; of 

. elo : angels and thrones, of the beauty and the 

We avery voltage ely obikl the, ery love which there exist, and of ite: freedom 

fat of life and joy. The one was called from death, sickness, and sorrow. How 

“Beauty,” the other, “ Innocence.” heartily they did laugh when we had 
Meek, gentle things !—though joyous, meek, finished our first description; “ Beauty 


With radiant eye and downy cheek— said, “Qh, father, let me go and see it;” 
Cheek without a trace of tears “Innocence” smiled bewitchingly, and asked 
qoiee menaty cf gone porns “ Which was the road?” Alas! we might 
When things unknown are cares and woes, ‘have answered, “ Not the usual road of a 
in the bright days of the sanny dance, gipsy—not the way in which he walks.” But 
_ me - Le aweatine glance, their young hearts were not thus to be 
devin ws a world of dreams ! gained ; and we talked of Jesus, and ‘his 


. for chil , and tol i 
Well, these two children were, at the time aimee in —— dae rr a pris = 
we knew them, the very perfection of their langhed and wept alternately,“ Beauty” 
i course, not forgetting their station. being always ready with her smiles, and 
face of the one was all simplicity; that « Innoeence” foremost with her tears. And 

of the other, of a consummate beauty. They there we continued for some weeks. The 
were not the children of tramps, heggars, or tent was removed hither and hither, but we 
what are now generally denominated “tra- contrived to see them every day. One 
vellers ;” but were the offspring of the old morning we went to the place of rendezvous, 
Bohemian race of original and thorough- and they were not. We made inquiries, 
bred gipsies, who fight with the tempest revisited the spots where we had before seen 
and the storm, wage war with the thunder them on different occasions, and scoured 
and the lightning, speak their own language, the country in every direction; but all in 
are perecee by their own laws, are the yain. Some days elapsed, and we were 
dwe in tents, and are, at least, descend- pyoken-hearted. 
ae ot the —— _— though not = « Beauty” and “Innocence” were then 
of the patriarchs themselves. ined: to ca iad ‘ 

iGo, we fell in love with “Beauty” and Sxposed to all the awful vieisitudes and 
nocence,” and took a vast deal of pains temptations which such a condition of life 
} make them love us. We gave them must entail. But at the end of a week, the 
and smiles, money and fruits, and whole party appeared at our door. They 
then toys and gingerbread, till at last they had travelled by night far away, in the first 
both looked on us as their friends and bene- instance, to escape from us; they returned 
factors. We visited them for some weeks to tell the tale, that they could not get away 
from day to day, in the small district where from the impressions which “the story of 
they pitched their movable habitation, and Jesus and his love to man” had made on 
at length proposed to provide for them ina their hearts; and “ Beauty” and “ Inno- 
suitable and respectable school, where their gence” have been educated as Christian 
wants would be attended to, their minds ¢hijdren, and are now head teachers in a 
educated, their habits improved, and their (Church-of-England Sunday-school. Their 
health seapenes. parents are respectable, virtuous, and reli- 
The father and mother were at first struck gious members of society ; and the “ gi 
with the proposal; but the children clung giris” have been the means of reclaiming 
tothe tent as though we had designed to many of their former tribe to trath, happi- 


tear them from all their endearments ; and ond aeitinesn—Pranii’s Mombian 
from that moment we were regarded as ee eee 


conquerors, not as friends—as foes, not as 
benefactors. Still we persevered; we heaped Che Gatherer. 

favour upon favour on “ Beauty” and “ In- — 

nocence,” and at last we got them to believe  Flowers.—What can one say that has not 
that we only desired their happiness, both been already said by others before onthe sub- 
in this world and the next. Oh, how asto- ject of flowers? Everyone must love them’; 
nished they were when first the words, and the study uf botany ought to be uni- 
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versal, if for no other reason than this—it 
cures the spleen. I always regret that the 
use of flowers should have become so small 
among us; it was not so in former days. 
No, our forefathers had better taste: on all 
occasions of. mirth and festivity, flowers 
were used to add to the beauty of the feast 
—flowers were wreathed around, the bowl 
—the brows of the guests at their banquets 
were encircled with flowers—their temples 
were strewn with them—their very altars 
were decorated with them. won the 
most touching of our popular uses of flowers 
is that of strewing the dead with them; but 
even this custom is now nearly extinct. In 
eastern countries, flowers speak a language 
of their own; and the custom of garnishing 
tables, as well as of adorning houses with 
them, is evidently of eastern origin. No 
people were more profuse in the use of 

owers than were the aneient Greeks. At 
a time when flowers were much more 
highly. prized, the double pight-smelling 
jasmine found its way into: Italy from 
Spain. So greatly did the governor of 
Pisa prize this plant, that he. set a sentinel 
to keep watch over it both night and day. 
Every true lover of nature must, I think, 
delight most in her when clothed in the 
lovely garb. of spring—when: the meadows 
are enamelled with flowers, when one is 
called upon at every step .to 

** Look through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 


Flowers possess, a8 it were, a kind of 
spell over the human heart, bringing to our 
minds the joys and sorrows of bygone days; 
to all nations they are the emblems of youth 
in all its loveliness and purity. What sa- 
crilege it seems to wantonly destroy these 
fairest of Nature’s works! still more sad is 
it to think how short-lived they:are! Too 

. true are they an emblem of the life of man, 
.and. should Jead-us to-reflect .on’ this all- 
important subject. Jane. 

Royal ianity.—Some two or. three 
weeks since,, an Irish lady — the Countess 


—— Talbot. (sister of Lady Shrewabary, — 


and who is a chanoinesse) — being in 
delicate health, was taking an airing in.a 
,close carriage, in the Bois de, Boulogne. 
The gee 3 tools fright at some object and 
ran off with the carriage, plunging at le 

into a thicket. Madene Talbot, seg 
rather advanced in life, fainted, but the 
servants cried out so loudly for help, that 
they were heard by a lady and gentleman 
who were driving through the wood, also in 
a close carriage. The gentleman himself 
alighted, and directed that the traces of 
Madame Talbot’s carriage should be cut, 
as the horses, though the — was 
stopped by the wood, were kicking 
violently. He then assisted in removing 
Madame Talbot, who was still insensible, 
to his own carriage, and having learned 
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who she'was, and that she lived in the Rue 
St. Dominique (Faubourg St. Germain), 
ordered his coachman to drive thither, 
Just .as: the carri had reached the Pont 
-de la Concorde, Madame Talbot opened 
her eyes, and looking earnestly at the lady 
«and gentleman who were supporting her, 
discovered in them King Leopold of 
Belgium and the Princess Adelaide, sister 
of King Louis Philippe.— Times. 


Philadelphia——We have been favoured 
with the sight of a play-bill of the Chesnut- 
street Theatre, at Philadelphia, U.S., of 
which Miss Maywood, late of the London 
theatres, is the lessee; and in which her 
father, Mr. R. C. Maywood—whose per- 
formance of Scottish characters at the 
Haymarket Theatre made so great a sen- 
sation some time since —is performing, 
with a degree of eclat commensurate with 
his extraordinary talent. It appears that 
Lunn’s comedy of “ Belford Castle,” which 
was written expressly for Mr. Maywood’s 
personation of the principal character, has 
been produced there with the most brilliant 
success. But this is not the only novelty, 
for at the foot of the bifl we find the follow- 
ing announcement :— 


** The Public is respectfully informed that 
DR. LARDNER ? 


Will deliver a Series of ; 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION 
At this Theatre, to commence on Monday 
Evening, 3rd October, with 
TABLRAUX VIVANTS 
And other Scenic Illustrations!” 
We have not heard whether the public 
-authorities have placed at the dis of 
the learned Doctor any of the criminals 
ordered for execution, to be guilloti 
before the audience, in order to perfect 
illustrations; but if such an arrange’ 
have been effected, we have no doubt 
the attraction of the entertainment will 
complete, and the last achievement of our 
. talented countryman worthy of the country 
of his adoption. 
Sic transit gloria Dionysii ! E. F. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* L. E.'s’? contribution deserved insertion; but 
it is rather too long for our columns. 

“T.L.,” “W. W.,” and “ J. S.,” declined, with 
thanks. 

“* P.s”? effusion is not exactly adapted to the 
pages of ThE Mirror. 

“* J.”? accepted, and will appear soon. 

The article for “* November” is well written, bat 
too light. Perhaps the next.article from this com 
tributor will find insertion. 

We would advise ‘* B.” to give an occasional 
glance at Murray. His ideas are ‘good, but they 
are badly expressed. 
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T. C. Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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